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The 22 nd Annual Report to Congress on the I mplementation of the 
I ndividualswith Disabilities Education Act (United States Department of 
Education, 2000) states that increasing the "percentage of children with 
disabilities served in settings with their nondisabled peers to the maxi- 
mum extent appropri ate by provi di ng needed supports and accommoda- 
tions" (p. 1 1 1-1) continues to be a priority objective. Similarly, the recent 
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reauthorization of the E lementary and Secondary E ducation Act (1965), 
referred to as the No Child Left Behind Act (2001), calls for greater 
involvement of all children, regardless of ability, first language, or other 
unique learning characteristics in general systems of educational stan- 
dards, instruction, and accountability. Clearly, today's educators can 
anticipate increasing diversity in their classrooms and the need for a 
significantly expanded instructional repertoire. How areteachers I earn- 
ingtoteach well in diverse settings?Thereisan abundance of literature 
which indicatesthat general andspecial educators are not well prepared 
toteach in such inclusive educational settings, lacking both knowledge 
and skills, especially related to collaborative practices (Kearney & 
Durand, 1992; Reiff, Evans& Cass, 1991; Simpson, Whelan & Zabel, 1993; 
Vaughn, Schumm, J al I ad, Slusher & Savnell, 1996; Wenzlaff, Berak, 
Wieseman, Monroe-Baillargeon, Bacharach, & Bradfield-Kreider, 2001; 
West & Cannon, 1988; Wigle& Wilcox, 1996; York & Reynolds, 1996). 

In K-12 education, collaboration among teachers has long been 
considered a best practice for teaching groups of diverse K-12 students 
(Gable, McLaughlin, Sindelar& Kilgore, 1993; Katsiyannis, Conderman 
& Franks, 1995; McNulty, Connolly, Wilson & Brewer, 1996; Miller & 
Stayton, 1999; Strawderman & Lindsey, 1995; Swan & Sirvis, 1992). 

5 peci f i c f or ms of i n st r u ct i on a I col I a bor at i on , such as co-teach i n g between 
general andspecial educators, havebeen strongly advocatedfor meeting 
thelearning needs of students whoqualifyfor special education andthose 
consider ed at risk for failureinthecontext of general education (Bauwens 

6 Hourcade, 1995; Bauwens, Hourcade, Friend, 1989; Cook & Friend, 
1995; Council for Exceptional Children, 1994; Keller & Cravedi -Cheng, 
1995; Pugach & Wesson, 1995; SalendJ ohansen, M umper, Chase, Pike, 
Dorney, 1997; Salend, Gordon & Lopez-Vona, 2002). 

I n teacher education settings, the extent of collaboration is far less 
evident than in K-12 education. There is some evidence that suggests, 
however, that this may be changing. Teaming among higher education 
faculty has been identified as one way to provide teachers with greater 
exposuretodiversefieldsof knowledgeand practice, as well astomodel 
Associ ati on of T eacher E ducator standards (ATE , 1998; Wenzl aff, Berak, 
Wieseman, Monroe-Baillargeon, Bacharach & Bradfield-Kreider, 2001). 
Some programs have created a common core of coursework for all 
education majors (B I anton & Nowacek, 1995). Some ensurethat general 
and special education preservice students work side by side during 
common training experiences (Buck, Gordon & Wolf, 1995). Some 
programs have been recreated and labeled as "unified" (Barbus, Tuttle& 
Prime, 1995) or "inclusive" (Meyers & Biklen, 1992) and promote dual 
special education-general education licensure programs (Benson, 1995; 
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Hinders, 1995). Notably absent from the literature and from most 
pr ogr a ms i s ment i on of col I a bor at i ve i n st r uct i on a I pa rt n ersh i ps, such as 
co-teaching by faculty from different departments. Few preservice pro- 
grams model this practice (Winn & Messenheimer -Young, 1995). 

With various forms of teacher education faculty teaming being 
forwarded as ways to better prepareteachersfor a more diverse world of 
teaching, questions arise about how faculty engage in such teaming 
practices. This study describes the experiences and perspectives of six 
higher education faculty whoteam-taught courses to preservice general 
and special education students. Each team included one general educa- 
tion and onespecial education faculty member. The purpose ofthisstudy 
was to better understand the professional and institutional realities of 
team teaching by general and special education faculty teams. 

Methods 


Context 

State U (pseudonym) en rol I s 14,000 students and i s I ocated i n a mi d- 
western city of 60,000. Teacher education is a major function of the 
u n i versi ty,whichgraduatesa bout 600 teachers each yea r . A n ex per i men - 
tal undergraduatepreserviceteacher education program was established 
with the aim of preparing students for both elementary and special 
education licensure. Team teaching between special and general educa- 
tion faculty for selected courses was one key component of this program. 

FacultyPartici pants 

All general and special education faculty (N=40) at State U were 
invited to consider team teaching specific preservice teacher education 
courses. Ofthefaculty, 18wereconsideredtohavesufficient background 
knowl edge rel ated to the specific courses bei ng offered i n theexperi men- 
tal program. These 18 faculty members were individually contacted to 
determinetheir interest. Six of the 18 subsequently volunteered and then 
formed four teaching teams with one general education and onespecial 
education faculty member on each team. 

F acuity partici pants had been at StateLI between threeand 19 years. 
Fivewerefemaleandonewas male. All weretenured. Noneofthefaculty 
had parti ci pated previ ously i n team teachi ng a course with faculty from 
the other department. Each ofthefaculty participants was asked if s/he 
would bewi 1 1 i ngtobei nterviewed about thei r respecti veexperiencesand 
perspectives as team teachers. All six agreed. Their responses form the 
data set from which this manuscript was developed. 
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Team-Taught Courses and Teams 

The six participating faculty members formed four teaching teams 
that taught a total of five courses. Oneof theteachingteamstaught two 
courses together. Two of the faculty members were participants on two 
different teaching teams. Following is a list of the teams, the respective 
courses taught by each team, student enrollment, and prior faculty 
experience with each course. 

Team 1: Classroom Management. This course enrol led 20 students 
from the initial cohort in the experimental program. Cohorts included 
special education and general education preservice teacher education 
students i n thesamed asses. N either facu I ty member i n Team 1 had pri or 
experience teaching this course. 

Team 2: Classroom Management. This course enrolled 20 students 
from the second cohort in the experimental program. Both faculty 
members had taught the course previously. The special education faculty 
member had taught it once with the general educator in Team 1. The 
general education faculty member had taught thecoursepreviously alone. 

Team 3: Learning Disabilities Methods 1 1 . This course enrolled 45 
special education preservice teacher education studentsand27 students 
fromthefirst cohort of the experimental program. Thespecial education 
faculty team member had taught the course alone many times and had 
also taught this same group of students duri ng the prior semester i n the 
course, Learning Disabilities Methods I . The general education faculty 
team member had no prior experience teaching this course or this 
parti cul ar group of students. 

Team 4: Elementary Language Arts Methods. This course enrolled 
about 20 students from the experimental program cohorts. Both faculty 
team members had background and experience in this content area. The 
special education faculty member, however, had not previously taught 
this course, whereas the general education faculty member had. In 
addition, it is important to note that the members of Team 4 were 
centrally involved in the overall design and implementation of the 
experimental program and so were very positively predisposed to the 
opportunity for team teaching. 

Team 5: Applied Foundations of Special Education. This course 
enrolled about 20 students from the second experimental cohort. The 
special education faculty member of thisteam had a strong background 
rel ated tothecontent of thiscourseand also had taught it previously. The 
general education faculty had neither the content background nor the 
prior teaching experience but was interested in learning more about the 
content. 
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Data Collection and Analysis 

I n consultation with threeof the participatingfaculty, thefirst author 
of this study clarified the specific purposes of the study, which were: to 
understand thei nitiati ngci rcumstancesfor theteamteachi ng; todescri be 
the team teaching experience; to reflect on the experience and the 
perceivedoutcomesforstudents,faculty,andtheinstitution;andtodiscern 
lessons for the purpose of offering advice for other faculty who might 
ventureforth into team teaching partnerships. Given these purposes, an 
interview protocol was developed around four areas of inquiry: (1) profes- 
sional background of each partici pati ngfaculty member; (2) i niti ati on and 
implementation of theteamteaching partnership; (3) perceived effects or 
outcomesoftheteamteaching;and(4) recommendations. The protocol and 
its accompanying visual map used to guide the actual interview are 
avail able upon request from thefi rst author. Alsoavailableisa monograph 
that more fully describes the study, the team teaching aspect of the 
experimental teacher education program, and the findings. 

Thefirst author of this manuscript conducted semi-structured indi- 
vidual interviews with each of the faculty participants after they had 
engaged in their respectiveteam teaching experiences. She had no prior 
affiliation with the institution or faculty. I nterviews were audio taped. 
Verbatim transcripts were developed and served as the primary data 
source for analysis. Each transcript was sent to the respective inter- 
viewee for member checking purposes which resulted in no content 
changes to the transcripts. The interviewer also took notes during and 
immediately after each interview. I mmediately after each interview, the 
interviewer developed an interview-specific summary of key points and 
perspectives related to each area of inquiry (Bogdan & Biklen, 1992; 
Merriam, 1998; Miles & Huberman, 1994;Tesch, 1990). 

Constant comparative analysis was the method of data analysis 
employed (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). I nitial comparisonsweremadeatthe 
end of each interview, making notes of response similarities and differ- 
ences with previous interviews.Theimmediatesummariesalso assisted 
i n creati ng theframework used to analyzethe verbati m transcri pts. The 
transcript of each interview was analyzed and coded to determine the 
processes involved in course initiation (including reasons for participa- 
tion) and implementation (coded "P"for process), the impact or effects of 
theteamteaching (coded "I "for impact, also sub-coded "IS" for student 
effects and "I F "for faculty effects), chal lenges (coded "C ") and faci I itators 
(coded "F "), and recommendations for future team teaching (coded "R"). 

1 1 1 ustrati ve quotes were al so highl i ghted for i ncl usion i n the fi ndi ngs to 
add r i ch ness a nd sped f i ci ty to data representat i on . E ach t r anscr i pt was 
analyzed independently. Comprehensive summary tables were then 
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created to organize data across all six transcripts (Miles & Huberman, 
1994 ). 

Thefi rst author created a prel i mi nary summary of thefi ndi ngs based 
on thedata organized inthesummary tables. Each of the six parti ci pating 
faculty members was provided with this draft of thefi ndi ngs but not with 
the tabled data in an effort to maintain some degree of anonymity. All six 
subsequently i ndicatedthatthedraft offi ndi ngs accurately reflected her or 
his participation and perspectives about the team teaching experiences. 
Three of the participants chose to participate in a conversation with the 
fi rst author about thefi ndi ngs and thei r overal I meani ng and i mpl icati ons. 

Findings 

Reported herearetheexperiences and fi ndi ngs from the experiences 
of the three general education and three special education faculty 
members who formed four teaching teams and taught a total of five 
courses. The participating faculty members were interested in team 
teaching primarilyfor professional reasons, such as the opportunity for 
professional growth, beliefs about the value of team teaching, and 
interest or expertise related to courses identified for team instruction. 
Two faculty members identified pragmatic reasons, including obtaining 
a course release and receiving assistancewith a large cl ass.Theprimary 
reason stated by one of the general education faculty members was a 
desire to support innovation in teacher education. 

The courses i dent i f i ed for tea m teach i ng were pre-exi st i ng requ i red 
courses. All the teams initiated course planning by working from a 
previous syllabus. Most then worked together to reshape the syllabus 
such that contributions and responsibilities for both faculty were in- 
cluded. Instruction generallytooktheformof each person takingalead 
teaching rolefor designated sessions, with the other person assuming a 
support role (e.g., addi ng different perspectives, shari ng i n the coachi ng 
of small group work). I n all but one of the courses, both team teachers 
were present for al I cl ass sessions. Three of the four teams viewed thei r 
experiences as very worthwhile for students and faculty. One team 
experienced diffi culties from thestart and did not viewtheexperienceas 
successful. Thecontrastingexperiencesenhancedthisstudy by clarifying 
facilitators and challenges that might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 

Perceived Effects 

Faculty perceptions about the effects of their team teaching on 
students, on themselves, and on the institution aredescribed below and 
summarized in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Effects of Team Teaching as Perceived by Participating Faculty 

Perceived effects on preservice teacher education students 

♦ U nderstanding multiple perspectives about teaching and learning 

♦ Making child centered decisions about appropriate interventions 

♦ Sense of ownership for all K-12 students by prospective general education 

teachers 

♦ Greater variety of examplesand applicationsduetothedifferent backgrounds 

of faculty 

♦ Learning about team teaching by observing it and experiencing it as students 

♦ More realistic about the practice of inclusive schooling 

♦ Frustration and/or confusion when poor communication among team teaching 

partners 

Perceived effects on team teaching teacher education faculty 

♦ Professional growth and renewal 

♦ I ncr eased awareness of perspectives held by the "other discipline" 

♦ Heightened desireto increase "other disci pline" content intoteacher prepara- 

tion program 

♦ Stronger beliefsabouttheimportanceof collaboration between general educa- 

tion and special education faculty in teacher preparation 

♦ Generally positive views about the cohort model of instruction 

♦ Understanding the many negotiations involved in team teaching 

♦ Concern about important content being reduced or eliminated due to content 

overload 

♦ I ncr eased workload when class sizes increased significantly to accommodate 

students 

Effects on the institution 

♦ I ncr eased cross-departmental relationships and college-wide communication 

♦ Increased understanding of collaborative program design, implementation, 

and evaluation 

♦ Common education foundations requirements that addressed early childhood, 

elementary, secondary, and special education 

♦ Addition of "other disci pline" content in teacher preparation programs 

♦ Desire for continued cross-department team teaching 

♦ Considering use of a cohort instructional model in teacher preparation pro- 

grams 


Perceived effects on students. Overall, theeffectsofteamteachingon 
the preservice teacher education students wereperceived bythepartici- 
pating faculty to be very positive and included: understanding multiple 
perspectives, feeling ownershipfor all K-12 students, learning a greater 
variety of practical appl ications given thevaried practice backgrounds of 
thefaculty teams, and experienci ng and observi ng team teachi ng and its 
potential to enhance instruction. Onefaculty member expressed, 
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[Therewas] octremevalueforthestudentswhoparticipated, noquestion 
about i t.. . th eyaregai ning multi pleperspectivesandthetrueawaren ess of 
theirrolesaseducatorsofall children. 

All thefacultystatedthat learningmultipleperspectiveswasimpor- 
tant in preparing students for the real world of teaching. Having an 
opportunity at the preservice level to learn about different views and to 
begin the lifelong process of distilling one's own views was considered 
invaluable. Some faculty were surprised by how well the students 
understood and engaged in conversation about different perspectives. 
One faculty member shared, 

Thefi rst group I earned i n a very dynami c way. The/ had a coupl eof courses 
thatwerebeingteam-taught...[Oneteachingteam] blended prettywdL.The 
other had twofacultywithverydivergentthoughtsand philosophies... After 
aboutthreeor four weeks, students camei ntoa [program] meeti ngand said, 
"Wedon 't know whoto bel i a/e [G E ] says onethi ng, [S E ] saysanother thi ng. 
The/'regoi ngbackandforth and itfedsl ikewe'rein a pingponggame!"They 
weretal ki ngabout how frustrated they wereand then somebody [a student] 
said,"Wdl maybe that's good becauseitforcesustodeddewhereweare" 

Several faculty explained further that "multiple perspectives" usually 
meant "two perspectives." For example, classroom management was 
presented from a sociological perspectiveand from a behavioral perspec- 
tive. As another example, literacy development was presented from a 
whole language, social constructivist perspective and from a direct 
instruction, phonics perspective. Most of the faculty felt that students 
viewed the perspectives along a continuum, instead of being mutually 
exclusive, and that individual circumstances (e.g., specific students or 
contexts) would warrant differentiated use of i nterventions. Onefaculty 
member explained, 

I n one way wediffer philosophically because I think she's much more 
behavi or management, . . . butthat makessensegi ven thed i entd ethat she's 
working with. I understand that. I thi nkwerespectthatofeach other and 
it'snotthat I would sayyou ne/er usebehavior management, you always 
havetodothisother kind of approach. ..Sol thinktherewasabalancethen 
that we provided students with saying these are the times when this is 
especially useful andthisiswhy. 

Onefaculty member felt less sure about how well students made sense 
of different views, 

I'mafraidthe/sawitastwokindsofchaosand I probablycontributedto 
that... But, I don'tknow... I'msuresomeofthemwereabletointegratethat 
information and look at it from a kid point of view. 
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Three of thefaculty believed that exposuretodifferentfacultyviewpoi nts 
and approaches would assist students with becomi ng morechi Id-centered 
when making decisions about instruction. When asked how students 
might descri bethei r approach toteachi ng readi ng, for example, oneof the 
team teachers offered, 

I th i nk most of [thestudents] wou I d cal I themsel vesa n i nteracti on i st. T hey 
wouldfindthemsdvesinthemiddleofthecontinuumand theywouldsay 
we'refamiliar with direct instruction but we'realso very familiar with 
ch i I d ren 's I i teratu rea nd I i te^atu re-based read i ng a ppr oaches. M ost of them 
wouldprobablyleantowardamoreholisticcurriculum, buttheywouldsay 
the/would useanymethod thatwould meettheneedsofthestudents... I thi nk 
they became very student-centered to make their decisions about what 
instructional strategytouse. I thinktheyreallywould lookatthestudent 
and thesituati on. Most of them would start with, I belie/e, a moreholistic 
kind of perspective but work toward a morestructured approach if they 
needed to. 

Several faculty perceived that an i mportant outcome for students was 
a sense of ownership for all K-12 students, including those identified as 
having special education needs. One felt that the preservice teacher 
education students who were i ncl i ned toward a general education teachi ng 
position recognized that they would have an important rolein thelivesof 
all their futurestudents. Specifically mentioned wasthegeneral educator's 
role and responsibilities related to pre-referral interventions. 

Another perceived positive effect on students was identified as 
experiencing and observing team teaching, 

I th i nk proba bl ythemost i mportant pi ecethatthey wal ked a way wi th [from 
team-taught cl asses] wastheconceptofco-teachi ng itsdf. . . That idea oftwo 
peopl ebei ng responsi bl efor thecurri cul um, thestudents, theassessment. . . 

Thei mportanceof both thespecial ed and thegeneral ed teach ers'roleswas 
recognized... there are different perspectives but they also have some 
similarities... 

She went on toexplain that with thefi rst cohort of preservice students, 
thefaculty did not explicitly teach about team teaching. But with the 

...second cohort wewerevery explicit. Wegavearti cl estoread. Wetal ked 
about it.The/unde'stoodthediffereitmethodsof co-teaching.. .Rather than 
just being part of it, they actually studied thephenomenon. 

Another benefit of team teaching for students wasthedifferent practice 
backgrounds of the team teaching partners. This resulted in a greater 
number and variety of examples and applications which enriched the 
learning experiences for students. 

T h e on I y ment i on of potent i a 1 1 y ad verse effects for st u dents emerged 
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fromthefacultyteamthatstruggledfromthestart. Both membersinthis 
team felt that students were, attimes, frustrated and impatient because 
of how thecourse was team-taught. One of the partners had a great deal 
ofownershipforthecourseand previously had been an instructor for the 
same group of students. The other partner struggled to "fit in" to an 
established set of norms and expectations. She was met with skepticism, 
resistance, and challenge by the students who had a prior relationship 
with the lead instructor. 

Perceived effects on faculty. All but one of the faculty members were 
very positi veabout their teamteachingexperiences.Themost frequently 
mentioned effects on the faculty were: professional growth, increased 
understanding of "the other profession" and its value in teacher educa- 
tion, and the realities of negotiations and interpersonal dynamics asso- 
ciated with team teaching. 

Thepartici patingfaculty viewed team teaching as an opportunity for 
significant professional growth, with comments such as, "I learned so 
much from [GE faculty] and I likethat." One special education faculty 
member was especiallyenthusiasticabout how much shehad learned — 
about her students, about general education, about her own style of 
teachi ng, and about creati ngchangewithi n the i nstitution . F ol I owi ng are 
excerpts from her interview, 

I learned that students are morethan capableof dealing with multiple 
paradigms. Although I wouldn'thaveanticipated itwould havehadthat 
powerful of an impact, and I wouldn't havethoughtthat undergraduate 
students would beabletohandlethat. 

I I madememuch morea wareof whatthevi ew of genera I ed wasand . . . made 
[GE] much moreawareof what was happening in special ed. 

Professi onal ly, what I wastryi ngtodoatthat poi nt i n ti mewasmorehands- 
on kindsofthings,sol wasmovingtowardherstyleofpresentation... I will 
never do things in the same way again because I 've had all of these 
interactionswithdifferentkindsof people. Sol thinkwhatl haveto 
deliver to students is much stronger than itwasinthepast... 

I learned that it is possibleto do something collaborative... and that not 
a/erybodyhastobeon board... even though thereis resistance, things I ike 
that can still happen. 

This faculty member's team teaching partner also commented on the 
growth and enthusiasm that emerged from their team teaching experi- 
ence, 

When she teaches the reading and language arts course now it is very 
differ entthan thewaysheused toteach it. Shebri ngsi n a lot morel iterature 
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Shebringsinsomeofthealternativeapproaches... Certainly I haveadded 
thingsthatl na/er had before.. I don 't think you a/er teach inthesameway 
agai n onceyou 'veteam-taughtwith someone. 

Theteamteachi ng experience was a source of professional renewal , if not 
inspiration, for one faculty member, 

Thethi ngs that werethemostimportantfor meweretherelati on ships that 
I bui It with col leaguesand students. They reaffirmed a basicassumpti on 
of mine which i s, teach ingisfirst and foremost human interaction and it's 
not what you teach or how you teach, it'sjusttheconnection of onehuman 
beingwithanother... Sothat.tome issuccess.And beingabletoworkwith 
peoplewhowill gooutandfeel goodaboutwhattheydointheirprofessional 
lives is very powerful tome.. 

Theteam teaching experiences resulted in an even stronger belief by 
participating faculty that collaboration between general and special 
teacher education faculty was necessary in the process of preservice 
teacher educati on . E sped ally emphasi zed was the i mportance of general 
education preservice candidates I earning more about special education. 
Thegeneral education facul ty asserted this view that todo so could result 
in a decrease in the amount of general education related instructional 
time and, potentially, credits. Essentially, they would have to give up 
someof "their content"tomakespacefor "special education content. "The 
special education faculty felt it would be advantageous for special 
education preservice candidates to know moreabout general education, 
but held differences of opinion about how much "special education 
content" could be cut to al low morespacefor "general education content." 
State I i censure requ i rements and the resu I ti ng crowded cu rri cul u m were 
articulated as the reasons for reluctance to add more general education 
content and experiences. Also mentioned was a desire to continue team 
teaching and to create new courses that integrate information into 
shared courses. One faculty member shared, 

I would really likemoreof a collaborativemodel for someof our courses. 

I thinkthatwouldbebeneficial...l would lovetocreateacoursetogether that 
would meet the needs of both [general education and special education 
preservicestudents]... [withjfacultywhohavea philosophical viewthatwe 
havea whole community — that's great. And that will nurture positive 
behaviorsand soon. Howa/er, therearesomechildren that don 'tmakeit 
and then what do you do? So I think that to have the two perspectives 
combi ned , toha vei ttogether and desi gn i ttru I yfrom thebottom u p, i nstead 
of tr yi n g to f i t th e pi eces togeth er . 

All thefaculty instructors talked about the negotiations involved in 
teamteaching. Negotiationsinvolved content, sequence, presence, roles, 
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i nstructi onal desi gn, teachi ng style, texts, assignments, and grades. The 
fol I owi ng excerpts from different faculty i nstructors speak todifferences 
in style that required negotiation, 

Ourstyleswereverydifferent. Shedoesa lotmorehands-on, activity-based 
learningthingsand when I teach... I start outthecourseprovidinga lot of 
background information... What isreading?Whataretheski I Is? When do 
you teach it? Howdoyou teach it?... 

Our teachi ngstylesarereallyquitedifferent also. S hel ikes to usea lot of 
overheadsand a lot of lecture I wasjustamazed athowmanyoverheads 
shehadl... I tendtobemuch more experiential. If I'm going total k about 
basal s, 11 1 comei n and havea/erybodysit i n thefronton thecarpetand 1 1 1 
model a lesson and then we'll talk about it... Soourdifferencein teaching 
styles wasreal interesting. It was, really in some ways, balanced because 
sometimesl am afraid I don'tgiveenough information, that I spend more 
timeexperiencingthangivingdiscreteinformation. [SEJismuch moreby 
the book in that way... Students also saw these differences and noted 
strengths i n both styl es. 

Negotiations regarding content were particularly evident, some- 
times because of differing philosophies, sometimes because of pressure 
to cover content required for licensure, sometimes because of a high 
degree of ownership for a course or its content. A sense of professional 
responsibilitytoensureadequatepreparationforthedual roles of general 
and special educator added significantly tothestruggleover curriculum 
content coverage, as indicated in the following quotes, each from a 
different faculty member, 

Thereal issue was that I fdt responsible because the students would be 
obtaining a special education license and (other department) had been 
teaching thiscoursewith students who would beobtainingonlya general 
educati on I i ceisesotha r approach wastoused assroom wi demodd s, gen e-al 
kindsofstructuresand routines. For special educators, I 'mresponsiblefor 
teachi ngfuncti onal assessmentwhichindudesdirect observation, environ- 
mental manipulation... I thinkbothofusfdtthattherejustsimplywasnot 
enough ti me., to understand thed assroom-wi deapproach and theother. . . 

Directinstruction... I had never taughtthisin reading before., butitwas 
i mportantthatthestudentsthat werebd ngcerti fi ed for Learni ng Di sabi I i - 
ti es get that perspecti ve. [S E ] fd t i t was a real I y necessa ry i ngred i ent, so I 
had tordia/esomeofthetime And that was hard to do... 

Evaluation of student performance was another area that required 
explicit attention between team teaching faculty, as well as logistical 
accommodations. 

Oneofthebigissueswedealtwithupfrontwasassessment. [SE] normally 
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had somequizzesand a final and I don'tgiveanytestsatall. Sowekind 
of had thi sd i screpa ncy i n how we'regoi ngtomeasure S hewasn 't compl etd y 
sati sfi ed wi th her system and I wasn't compl etel y sati sfi ed wi th mi ne. So, 
wethoughtwell maybemergingthesewill reallygiveustherightanswer... 

Oneofthethingsthatdidn'tworkoutvery well wasgrading— mysystem 
and hers. Wedidn't coordinate on that. Sotherewasn't a clear way for 
students to seethat thi sal I fit into onegrade... Weweren'ta really good 
match... I didn'thavea lot of input on that... Wegotcaughtmostlyatthe 
eidwiththefinal testthatwewroteanda/aluatingthatandcomingupwith 
grades. 1 1 wasj ust ki nd of a crunch ti meand i t wasexaggerated becausenow 
you ha vetwo peopl etryi ng todothi s i nstead of j ust oneperson whocan do 
it at 1:00 in themorningthenight before. 

Many comments were made about the interpersonal aspects of the 
team teaching experience. Even when team teaching partners knew one 
another or had worked together in other ways, there was an initial 
tentativeness or uneasiness when teaching together. Exposing one's 
teaching to a col leaguefelt professional I y risky and vul nerable. As most of 
the team teach i ng exper i ences progressed, the rel at i onsh i ps evol ved to be 
at least comfortable, if not synergistic. Following are selected excerpts 
illustrative of the relational aspects of the team teaching experiences, 

Thefirsttimewesatdown to team teach, or to plan... you 're so tentative 
becauseyou don 't know whateach of you arebri ngi ngtothetable And the'e's 
a senseof well, it'sa [GE] class and it'sonethat wedohavean NCATE 
pr escribed syllabusfor.Whatisitthatspecial ed isgoingtobring here? How 
shoul d wechangeitand whoshould dowhat? ... What I found outthatfi rst 
quarter isthat [SE ] reallytaughta lot of thesamethingsthat I did... So 
there's a lot of common content but weboth had togi veand takewith what 
wethought were i mporta nt pi eces that had to bethere. 

I remember tal ki ng about a few th i ngs and worryi ng about termi nol ogy, 
wor r yi n g a bou t stepp ingontoesintermsofphil osoph i ca I d i ff er en ces. I'm 
notsurethatl saidthingsor handled thingsine<actlythesamewayl would 
havehadSE not been there I wasmoreconscimtiousabouthowtosaythings 
to ma kesu rethat I was doi ng th i ngs correctl y. . . 

[SE]and I hadpre/iouslydoneworktogether,butne/ertaughttogether. We 
had tof i nd out how were! atetostudents. What ki nd of rel ati onsh i p doyou 
have? A casual rd ationshi por i s it real stri ct? Doyou open up? Doyou td I 
stories?... I thinka lot of itstarted when on eortheother of uswould say, "What 
doyou thi nk?' Wereal i zed that wewereboth open tohavi ngeach other j ump 
in... Wehad talked aboutthat bang a goal... wereal I y wanted itto blend. 
Sotherewasareal consciousdeci si on todothat but itdidn't happen thefi rst 
few class periodsbecausewejustweren'tcomfortablewith ityet. ...There 
werena/eranydiscretepiecesthesecondti mewetaughtthatdass. I twas 
justall areal blending... thingsjust seemed to work. 
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Perceived effects on the institution. Overall, therewas a sensethat 
team teaching had made faculty more aware of "the importance of 
col I aboratively planning, implementing, and evaluating programs. "One 
sped f i c effect after theteamteachingexperi ences was the devel opment 
of a common education core required of al I preservice teacher education 
students. Specifically, one of the requirements was an I ntroduction to 
Education course with content addressing preschool, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and sped al educati on . A cross-schedul i ng strategy was proposed 
to allow instructors with different backgrounds to rotate among sections 
of the course that meet at the same time. A planned opportunity for 
studentstointeract with faculty whohavedifferent areas of expertisewas 
considered a significant step forward. Still unresolved is how much of the 
"the other department's content" will be i ncl uded i n each department’s 
teacher education program. 

A more subtle effect on the institution emerged as faculty renewal. 
This in itself might validate the importance of the faculty participants' 
team teaching experiences. Further, there was evidence of sustained 
cross department relationships among faculty which are important in 
creating a capacity for continuous improvement of teacher education at 
the institution. One faculty member shared, 

Peopleget to know each other becauseyou'reworkingtogether... working 
together isa learning opportunity. It helps breaks through our isolation. 
Thisishowl metpeoplewhoknewmeasonlyoneofthoseandl knewthem 
as oneof those... [Itexpands] themeans by which you can nowapproach 
them about things. You know more or less where we stand and their 
perspectives, there'sdisagreementand I respectthat. Sol thinkthathdps. 

I don't think you can mandatecross institution [collaboration], 

Challengesand Facilitators 

During the interviews, numerous facilitators and challenges in- 
volved in the cross-department team teaching emerged (seeTable 2), 
someof which stemmed from differences in professional experiences and 
views of the teaching partners. M ost of the faculty viewed differences 
withintheteachingteamsasenhancingthe instructional experiences for 
faculty and students. This came as no surprise given that they chose to 
parti ci pate in a team teaching situation that was specifically designed to 
include faculty with different backgrounds. Three of the teams worked 
productively with their differences. For example, 

[GE ]and I we'eabletotalkaboutdiffe'eitpe'spectivesbecausewethoughtthey 
wereon a conti nuum. Wewereabletoaccept moveneiton that conti nuumand 
neither of us was dead sol d on theparad i gm that wewerepresenti ng. 
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Another faculty member shared, 

Therewereproblems, butl donotwanttodiscouragethestruggle.. I don't 
wanttobequietaboutthedifficulties, butl mean itinthebestsense... if I 
didn'tcarel wouldn'tbother...[lt'spartof]anongoingissueofhowdohigher 
edu cation folks work together... it issomuch easier not to engage. 

For theteamthat experienced difficulty, challengesarosefrom substantial 
differences in philosophical and instructional orientation. Oneexplained, 

Phil osoph i ca I or i entati on has been a bi g onefor me. I th i n k they [G E ] had 
more of a child-centered philosophy and mine[SE]isa moreteacher- 
directed one. Then, of course, wearein different populations. [For] the 
population I amlookingat, whattheyaredoingdoesn'twork.That'swhy 
wegot[thestudents], becausewhatthey'redoi ng doesn't work. 

Therearea lot of philosophical thingsthatareatthecorehere...There'sa 
very strong languagecomponentdown there[GE] with reading and I am 
veryanti-wholelanguageandammorefordirectinstructionand I find it 
very hard to haved i a I ogue. 

Coursedesign and instructional stylealsowerementioned as challenges, 
as i ndicated i n thefol I owi ngexcerptsfrom twodifferent faculty members' 
transcripts, 

Shedidn'thaveasyllabusforstudentsthefirstnight. Shedidn'thaveadear 
grading system. 

Itdoesn'talwaysworkthough. I mean, itdoeshavetobesomeonewhosestyle 
isat I eastcomfortabl e I don'tthi nkyou havetohavethesamestyl e, butgi ven 
mydefinitionofteamteachingasyouareboth therethemajorityofthetime 
and then you pi ay off of each other to makegood useofthat, thentheredoes 
havetobea comfort levd with style. 

Given the differences between faculty in each team, the variables 
that seemed to increase the likelihood of team teaching success were: 
curricular and instructional flexibility,communication,adesireandtime 
to understand and work with differences. Shared ownership of the 
courses also was important for success, but too much ownership by one 
member was problematic. One faculty member shared, "I felt really 
awkward because it was clearly her course... I played a much more 
passive role." 

As mentioned previously, challengeswereexperiencedwithtryingto 
cover all the material considered necessary for licensure requirements 
in both general and special education. I nstead of requiring students to 
take all the courses required in each licensure program, some courses 
were identified as opportunities to combine content from two existing 
courses i ntoone merged course. This created a "curricul um crunch" and 
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Table2 

Perceived Facilitators and Challenges of Team Teaching 

Facilitators 

Challenges 

♦ Desire to team teach for the benefit 
of students 

♦ Desi re to team teach for 
professional growth 

♦ Recognition and valuing of different 
perspectives 

♦ Shared interest and expertise in 
content area 

♦ Commitment to mutual partnership, 
shared instructional responsibilities 

♦ Presence at all class sessions by 
both partners 

♦ Flexibility 

♦ Workload accommodations, such as 
course release 

♦ Desiretoteamteachtodecreaseload 

♦ Different philosophical views, 

if the difference is substantial and 
the views are strongly held 

♦ Too much ownershi p of content by 
one partner 

♦ Different instructional styles, 
if rigidly held 

♦ Curriculum coverage pressure, 
especially related to licensure 
requirements 

♦ Time required tocollaboratively 
plan, instruct, reflect, and evaluate 


coverage problem that was uncomfortable for some of the faculty. One 
explained, 


You feel I ike you only have so much time to teach the content that's 
absolutdy needed for a knowledgebaseand then ifwe'readdingon content 
from other fi d ds. then wheredo wefi nd thatti me? And wecan't pun i sh 
studentsand add moretothdr program. Nowthere'sa real push to get 
students out i n four years. 

When asked about challenges for continuing or expanding cross- 
departmentteamteaching, responses focused on institutional barriers, 
such as the departmental structure and current resource allocation or 
recovery procedures. One shared, 

Realistically the only way [team teaching] can bedone, at least in this 
[fiscal] environment, iswithoutextrasupport.Theyarenotgoingtohave 
twopeople[presentforonecourse]...Therearenotavenuesfordoingthatand 
I thinkit'sprobablyoneofthemostprofessionallyrewardingthingsyoucan 
do, is to col I a borate with peopleand I know our dean now isextremdy 
supportiveofthat. 

Because of grant support, theteamteachingfaculty members weregiven 
a sti pend and were released from another course. 1 1 was a temporary fix, 
however, with no long term financial support available. Several faculty 
talked about the institutional challenge of structural barriers and also 
tried to generate potential solutions. One reflected, 
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I thinkit'sthestructure,thedepartmental structure. I thinktherehastobe 
some way to equitably deal with FTEsso that you can do things across 
departments. When resourcesarealignedonlywithdepartmentsand there's 
nocentral resourceavai lability, it makes it much morediffi cult. It makes 
it much harder for people not to fight for their own spaceand their own 
territory... When you consider that we might lose [specific SE faculty 
member] if wedothis, it makes it difficult. 

When asked to consider if there would still be barriers or issues if the 
problems of FTEs, load, and planning time were addressed, one partici- 
pant responded, 

I thinkthereisalsoa personal thing. I enjoy teamteaching, butl alsolike 
bei ng i n thereby mysd f. There'sa sen seat ownersh i pand a senseof j ust my 
rel ati onsh i p wi th my stu d en ts that d oes get I ost wh en i t now becomes ou r 
relationship with thesestudents... I havetotal control overtheaspectsof 
teaching...! can makea lotofdecisionsonthespurofthemoment... I can't 
do that if I am partnered with somebody... you suddenly have toalways 
think about that other person... you're not alone anymore and so that's 
wonderful, [butthere] probably needs to bea balance 

F aci I itators for effective cross-department team teachi ng i ncl uded a 
desire to team teach for the benefit of students, viewing differences as 
positive resources, shared interest in the content, commitment to a 
partnership, flexibility, and workload accommodations. Especially em- 
phasized was the need for both teaching partners to be present at all the 
sessi ons. T wo facu I ty members expl ai ned, 

...physical presenceisprobablyoneofthemost essential partsofgettingthe 
most out of team teachi ng si tuati on from a student's perspecti ve. 

I thdpstoknowwhattheother person itactuallysayingand you don't know 
that if you 'renot there. You losethosechancestomakeconnecti ons imme- 
diate! yfor students... you can't playoff each other ifyou'renotboth there. 

Implications 

Beyond personal learning and insight, analysis of the collective 
perspectives of the team teaching faculty revealed important consider- 
ations for others venturi ng forth with cross-department and other forms 
ofteamteaching partnerships in higher education, and perhaps specifically 
between general and special teacher education faculty.Theseimplications, 
however, must becarefully considered given thesmall number ofindividu- 
alsinvolvedinthisstudy,theexclusiverelianceon perceptual data,andthe 
post hoc nature of data collection. Another cautionary note is warranted 
due to the almost universal positive predisposition of the faculty partici- 
pants to the concept and practice of team teaching. 
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EmphasizePurpose 

Why team teach? I n this study, team teaching was more successful 
when partners choseto parti ci pategiventhedesi retogrow professionally 
and to enhance i nstruct i on for preservi ce students so that they mi ght be 
better prepared for the realities of teaching of diverse students. A 
compel I i ng purpose provi des theenergy requi red to overcome i nevitable 
obstacles along the way. One faculty revealed, 

The personal growth that faculty undergo when they team teach with 
someone is part of it and that'sa real big piece. .Theother bigpieceisthe 
model that wepresent, therea I i ti es of thecl assroom. We'renot [ model i ng] 
i t when wesi t i n our I ittl ecu bi cl es. . . theon I y way weca n prepa reou r teachers 
for the realities is to model it in higher ed. And if we're not modding 
col I aborati on . . . we'vemi ssed theboat, tota 1 1 y mi ssed theboat. . . We'rej ust 
way, way, way behi nd on prepari ng peopl efor thereal i ti esofthework pi ace 

CarefcillyConsider Course and Partner Selection 

Teamteaching isa resource intensive instructional option — for the 
faculty i nvol ved and for thei r academic programs. Courses and partners 
must be carefully identified to realize the greatest instructional benefit 
for students and to weigh the pros and cons of merging content. Some 
courses, such as classroom management and assessment, might be 
significantly enhanced by faculty whocontribute varied experiences and 
perspectives. Courses might also be enhanced by a team of faculty who 
bring varied instructional styles so that the varied learning styles of 
students are well supported. Widelydiscrepant educational and instruc- 
tional philosophies, however, maythreatentheeffectivenessoftheteam 
teachi ng partnershi ps. 

Encourage* Invite, ButDon'tForceParticipation 

A bout this r ecommen dat i on , pa rt i ci pat i n g f acu I ty were u n a n i mou s, 
"F acu I ty must be w i 1 1 i n g to do i t , ca n 't be forced ." T ea m teach i ng exposes 
the personal craft of teaching and can befeltasnotonlyan intrusion, but 
a threat. Fortunately, not every course is well -suited for team teaching 
and not all faculty need to team teach. I n the words of one participant, 
'You don't need the entire system to change." 

NurturethePartnershipand Col I aborati veCourse Development 

A cr i t i ca I f actor i n t h e success of tea m teach i n g i s devel opment of t h e 
instructional partnership. Conversation about course purpose, content, 
instructional design, assignments, and evaluation, as well as about 
instructional styles and roles, builds the relationship between the 
partners and leads to a common understanding of one another's back- 
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ground, perspectives and contributions to the course. A team-taught 
course is best created together. Partners might also explore together a 
variety of team teaching options before deciding which approach they 
think might work best for their situation. This requires time for the 
pa rt n ers to h a ve t h e con versat i on s, to create t h e cou rse toget her , a nd t o 
continually reflect on the course throughout implementation so that 
adjustments can be made as needed. 

Removelnstitutional BarriersandProvi constitutional Support 

Institutional structures that inhibit cross-department team teaching 
must beremoved. For example, iftuition revenueand position allocations 
are put in jeopardy because of cross-department team teaching, such 
effortswill notbesustained.Tangibleinstitutional supportthrough release 
time or compensation is necessary to support the development of the 
teachi ng partnershi ps. Perhaps as i mportant as thetangi bl e i nsti tuti onal 
supports is knowing that 'the institution, "specifically lead people in the 
institution (e.g., program chairpersons, deans), are aware of, value, and 
perhaps even bring attention to innovative instructional designs. Team 
teaching is a valuableform of professional development and contribution. 

I nstitutional support and recognition, combined with compelling profes- 
sional purpose, can result in a highly motivated faculty and increased 
institutional loyalty. Conversely, lack of support, appreciation, or recogni- 
tion can result in disengagement and disill usi on ment with theinstitution. 

Closing 

Negotiating the territory of cross-department and cross-discipline 
team teaching in teacher education holds great potential for improve- 
ment, aswell as considerablechallengetotheindividualsand institutions 
involved. Strategically identified and carefully designed general and 
special education faculty team teaching experiences could improve 
teacher education by offering preservice students the opportunity to 
learn from faculty with varied backgrounds and to experience a form of 
collaboration that strikes at the core of instructional practice as a 
professional educator. Undoubtedly such forms of collaboration will be 
increasingly necessary astheelementaryandsecondary student popula- 
tion becomes more varied in culture, language, ability, and need. 

Given the dearth of literatureon team teaching in higher education, 
directions for research are limitless. I nitial targets might focus on the 
individual, interpersonal, instructional, and institutional factors that 
support and hi nder such team teachi ng. The I iteratureon co-teachi ng by 
K-12 general and special educators couldground such research questions, 
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designs, and methods (see, for example, Bauwens & Hourcade, 1995; 
Cook & Friend, 1995; Pugach & Wesson, 1995; Salend et al ., 1997). 
Importantly, future research should investigate the merits of team 
teachi ng with an emphasis on theshort term and longterm effects on the 
educational practices of theteacher education graduatesand, ultimately, 
on the learning of students in K-12 settings, especially students with 
unique learning needs. 

In closing, we offer the perspective shared by one of the faculty 
partici pants aft erreviewingthefindingsofthisstudy. H is words capture 
both the potential and the challenges of team teaching, 

Thestory of thisefforttolinkfacultyandstudentsengaged with special and 
gen era I ed ucati on cou I d bered u ced to a I i st of pros a nd con s. T hea/i d en ce 
presented favorsthepros. Thecons, however, a rel i kd y to bea r morewei ght 
beca u se a s th ef acu I ty. . . su ggested , th i s exper i ment took pi ace wi th i n th e 
confines of an institutional settinggiven moreto boundary maintenance 
than to multi pleperspectives.Thisdescri preanalysis, then, isthebegin- 
ni ng of a I onger conversati on about waystosharei deasacrossboundari es. 

As with all good teachi ng, thelearningconti nuesand sometimes onlybegi ns 
after thebell isrung. 
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